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Memorabilia. 


(NE or two pleasant mediaeval items ap- 
pear in the Antiquaries’ Journal for 
April. Chief is the paper contributed by 
Mr. F. H. Fairweather on the Excavations 
in the ruined Choir of St. Bartholomew, 
Orford. The ruin of this choir was prob- 
ably begun by the damage wrought by Dow- 
sing in 1643-4. The record runs: 

We brake down 28 superstitious pictures and 
took up 11 Popish inscriptions in brass, and 
gave order for digging up the steps, and taking 
of 2 crosses of the steeple of the Church and 
one of the Chancel in all 4. 

The chief object of the excavation was to 
determine the form of the east end of the 
choir and its aisles. It was found that a 
square-headed chancel had projected about 
10ft. beyond aisles also square-headed. These 
ruins, which include a transept, are of the 
twelfth century, and have been attributed 
to Wimar. Four bays of the arcade remain, 
and are remarkable for their ornament, 
especially for the spirals in relief. The 
spiral ornament at Durham and Norwich is 
incised. Mr. Fairbrother cites as compar- 
able to Orford only the arcade at Pittington 
constructed by Bishop Puiset. 

Then we would mention that this number 
contains an excellent photograph of the one 
great find in the way of sculpture at Rie- 
vaulx. This is a seated figure which has 
lost head and hands. The angle of the seat 


reveals that it was meant to be seen from 
below. The pose is dignified ; the treatment 
of drapery and girdle very skilful. The 


workmanship would date it to about 1300. 
Many of our readers doubtless admired it 
at the recent exhibition of British Art. It 
was definitely described in the Catalogue of 


the exhibition as ‘‘ Seated Figure of God the 
Father.”’ 


AND QUERIES. 
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ROM time to time we have drawn atten- 
tion to the American Review. This 
magazine has now completed its first year. 
At conclusion of the April number the Edi- 
tor provides a note on what the year has 
accomplished. He also sets out the aim and 
object at the back of what has been done. 
‘ The magazine,’’ he says, ‘‘ was founded as 
an experiment in securing co-operation be- 
tween a number of groups and individuals 
none of whom has had a regular organ of 
expression in this country before, and all of 


whom represent in differing ways a single 
general direction in contemporary thought. 


The prospective contributors were described 
in our first issue as being ‘ radically critical 


of conditions in the modern world, but 
Jaunching their criticism from a ‘ tradition- 
alist’ basis Other descriptive 


phrases applied to our contributors were 
‘radicals of the Right’ and ‘ Revolutionary 
Conservatives.’ In other words, what was 
intended was a Right-Wing miscellany... 
presenting the opposition to the well-nigh 
universal liberalism, radicalism and _ false 
conservatism of our organs of opinion.’’ As 
a new turn in trans-Atlantic political and 
social] philosophy this endeavour will in- 
terest many of our readers. More fully 
within our scope is the setting up of novel 
principles of literary criticism. These also 
may be termed ‘‘ Right” principles. They 
are characterized by conformity with the 
traditional ethical principles of the political 
Right. Nevertheless, they have also some 
novelty. 

So constituted, the American Review has 
had during its first year a steady increase of 
circulation. That and letters from readers 
all over the United States expressing ap- 
proval and gratitude, justify the Editor’s 
claim that it is ‘‘ performing acceptably a 
needed task.’’ It is a remarkable feature in 
this performance—and evidence of driving 
energy in the central purpose—that contri- 
butors consent ‘‘ to overlook the fact that 
they often appear shoulder-to-shoulder with 
writers with whom they would much rather 
argue than seem to be in full agreement.”’ 


W E have received from our correspondent 

Mr. WILLIAM JAGGARD a very interest- 
ing brochure entitled ‘ Shakespeare and the 
Tudor Jaggards.’ It is the reprint of an 
address delivered at Stationers’ Hall. Speci- 
ally to be noted are the four Fleet Street 
illustrations on Nippon vellum—two of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, and two of Butter- 
worth’s shop. 
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Literary and Historical 

; Notes. | | 

‘‘ ALBANY, ‘‘ ALBIN’? AS NAME 
FOR SCOTLAND. 


‘HE Oxford Dictionary ignores both 
‘* Albion’’ and ‘‘ Albin, Albania’’ in 
the Scottish sense, though both are well 


represented in literature. I have found in 
dictionaries no references for the latter; so 
I give some. Doubtless what I have made out 
on the subject can be supplemented by better- 
informed readers. An old name for Scotland 
deserves attention. 

The title ‘‘ Duke of Albany ”’ 
termittently in history. The ‘ D.N.B.’ in. 
cludes four dukes so named, from Robert 
Stewart, so created 1398, to John Stewart, 


appears in 


who died in 1536. Robert had a son who 
succeeded him. The third Duke was the 
father of John, but not in the direct line 
from the second. All were, however, related 


and of the royal family of Scotland. Later, 
the title was adopted by Louisa, as the wife 
of Charles Edward, the ‘‘ Young Pretender,’’ 
known on the Continent as Count of Albany, 
and Charles himself called his daughter by 
Miss Walkinshaw Duchess of Albany. 
Again in 1881 the fourth son of Queen 
Victoria was created Duke of Albany. 

In literature the Duke of Albany is fam- 
iliar as a character in ‘ King Lear.’ He 
does not figure in the Chronicle of ‘ King 
Leir,’ but appears in various Elizabethan 
books, and can be traced back to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s ‘ Historia Regum Britan- 
niae,’ composed before 1147 and _ professing 
to be derived from British sources. The 
word ‘‘ Albin’’ or ‘* Alpin ’’ seems to be 
Celtic in origin, and is to be distinguished, 
I presume, from ‘‘ Albion,’’? which occurs 
in Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ the town Alba 
Virgil connects with early Rome, and the 
martyr who gave St. Albans its name. 
‘Albania ’’ is the form which Spenser uses, 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ Book II., canto x. 14: 

Locrine was left the soueraine Lord of all; 

But Albanact had all the Northrene part, 

Which of himselfe Albania he did call. 

This looks like a Latinization of ‘‘Albin,’’ 
which Spenser may have heard of through 
his Irish connections. In Campbell’s poem, 
‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ ‘* Albin’’ is used sev- 
eral times, e.g., in line 15: 

Weep, Albin! to death and captivity led! 
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A note adds, ‘‘The Gaelic appellation of 
Scotland, more particularly the Highlands’. 
so the word may be cognate with the ‘‘ Alps,” 
representing mountainous country. I am 
not a Gaelic scholar and have not seen the 
latest Scottish dictionary. 

‘Poems of Ossian,’ 


Macpherson, in his 


uses both ‘‘ Albion’? and ‘‘ Alpin.” In 
‘Cathloda’ he writes, ‘‘ the sons of woody 
Albion returned,’ and in ‘The Songs of 


Selma,’ ‘‘ Ullin came with his harp! he gave 
the song of Alpin. The voice of Alpin was 
pleasant ...’’ In the Dissertation prefixed 
to the Poems, ‘‘ Albin ’’ is quoted more than 
once in Irish verse. Thus ‘‘ Cath-cabhra” 
is said to include thrice the following des- 
cription in the mouth of the hero: 

Albin an sa d’roina m/’arach, 
which is translated : 

Albion, where I was born and bred. 

These Irish references are more trust- 
worthy, perhaps, than Macpherson’s orig- 
inal sources. 

Lockhart, in his ‘ Life o Scott,’ vol. v., 
190, quotes a letter of Se 5 which states 
that 
the motto on the St. Andre Cross, to be pre- 
sented to the King [Georg  .V. at Edinburgh 
in 1822] is “‘ Righ Albain  4u brath,” that is 
“Tong Life to the King ‘f Scotland.” 

In Scott’s ‘ Rokeby,’ v 13, the song of the 
Cypress Wreath includes lines on England, 
Scotland and Ireland, Scotland being repre- 
sented by: 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 

With heath and harebell dipp’d in 

In his ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ Appendix L., 
Scott quotes from a poem by Sir Alexander 
Boswell, entitled ‘ Clan Alpin’s Vow.’ Here 
the chief of the Clan Gregor, pledging his 
followers to make common cause in avowing 
a murder, addresses them thus: 

“ Kinsmen,” he cried, “‘ of Alpin’s blood, 

And worthy of Clan Alpin’s name.” 


dew. 


Here ‘‘ Alpin”? is a legendary ancestor of 
the MacGregors. The Introduction to ‘Rob 
Roy’ tells us that 


the sept of MacGregor claimed a descent from 
Gregor, or Gregorius, third son, it 1s said, of 
Alpin, King of Scots, who flourished about 787. 
Hence their original patronymic is MacAlpine, 
and they are usually termed the Clan Alpine. 
An individual tribe of them retains the same 
name. They are accounted one of the most 
ancient clans in the Highlands, and it is cer- 
tain that they were a people of original Celtic 
descent and occupied at one period very exten- 
sive possessions in Perthshire and Argyleshire, 
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which they imprudently continued to hold by | 


the coir a glaive, that is, the right of the | 


sword. 

In Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona,’ chap. x., the 
heroine says that ‘‘the old ancient true 
name of this place that we have our foot- 
soles on, and that our bones are made of, 
will be Alban.”’ 
already suggested that Grant and MacGregor 
are of the same clan. ‘‘ They are all the 
sons of Alpin, from whom, I think, our 
country has its name.’’ In chap. xxx. 
Catriona dismisses her disgraced father ; 
‘leave me with clean folk. Iam a daughter 
of Alpin! Shame of the sons of Alpin, 
begone!’’ and later in the same chapter, 
Alan Breck says to her, ‘‘ My dear, you’re a 
true daughter of Alpin.’’ The varying spell- 
ings are curious. I do not know if the word 
survives in modern Scottish usage. Since the 
legendary King Arthur is in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
King Alpin might be there, too, if there is 
enough to make an article about him. 

Wes Ele 


JOTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMOND 


HALLEY. 


152; clv. 24; clviii. 
ante p. 74). 
HE Derbyshire origin of the Halleys in 
London has not, as yet, been quite firmly 

established, so far as may pertain to the 
ancestors of the astronomer bearing that 
surname, although some circumstantial evi- 
dence of that origin has been printed (11 S. 
iv. 466). 

There may have been some Halleys living 
in London, as early as, say, 1560, who 
belonged to the intelligentsia. The records 
of the Stationers’ Company, London, printed 
by Edward Arber, contain this entry: 

Received of Edmonde Hallye, at hys making 
free of this Company, the 26th day of Feb., 
1650, 3s. 4d. 
There are, also, entries of licences to print, 
accorded to the same Edmonde Hallye, 1562 
to 1566. References to these and many 
other items bearing upon the Halley family 
were kindly given to me, some years ago, by 
Mr R. J. Beevor, M.A., now residing at 
Norwich. 

The astronomer 
Humphrey Halley, 


(See cliv. 97; and 


Halley’s grandfather, 
vintner, formerly haber- 
dasher, must have been born circa 1590-1595, 
for he married Katherine Mewce, at 


Barking, Essex, 24 November, 1617. The 
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bride was a daughter of Nicholas Mewce, of 


Hedgmans, Hssex, and his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edmond Morant, of London 


(see * Visitation of Northamptonshire, 1618- 
1619,’ ed. Metcalfe, p. 114; London, 1887). 
Whether or not Humphrey Halley and his 
wife, Katherine, took up their residence at 
once in London, is not known. No records 
have, as yet, been found of the birth of 
their first children. The baptismal register 
of All Hallows, Lombard Street, London, 
yields the following entries : 

1626/7, Feb. 25. Elizabeth the dau. of Hum- 
phrey Halley, Haberdasher, and Katherine, 
his wife, dwelling in Lumstr., baptized. 

1628, Nov. 5. William the sonne of Hum- 
phrey Halley, Haberdasher and Katherine, his 
wife, in Lumstr. was baptized. 

1631, July 21. Nathaniell the sonn of Humfry 
and Katherin Hauley was baptized. 

1633, May 5. Mary & Martha the daughters 
of Humfry & Katherin Hally in Lumb. 
Streete were baptized 

‘Nathaniell Halley the sonn of Humfry 
& Katheren Halley, was buried,’’ 22 July, 
1631, at All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

One Thomas Halley and Johan Challe- 
wood were married, at All Hallows, Lom- 
bard Street, 3 June, 1632. This Thomas 
Halley may or may not have been a brother 
of Humphrey Halley, haberdasher. We do 
not know. There was a Thomas Halley, of 
Peterborough, yeoman, who died circa 1642, 


but his wife’s name was Elizabeth. (See 
Chancery Proceedings, Hamilton, 12 Feb., 
1675; 179, 79.) Humphrey Halley’s son, 


William Halley, who was baptized at All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, London, 5 Nov., 
1628, made his will, as “of the city of 
Peterborough,’’ dated 30 Jan., 1673; proved 
6 March, 1674/5 (P.C.C., reg. Dycer, fo. 
146). 

Humphrey Halley and Katherine his wife 
removed to the parish of St. Clement’s, East- 
cheap, where the former was churchwarden, 
from Easter, 1639, to Easter, 1642. He is 
described, in 1648, as ‘‘ Debuty Halley.” 
Under date of 31 Jan., 1915, Mr. R. J. 
Beevor wrote to me, as follows: 

As to the actual place of residence of Hum- 
phrey Halley in the parish of St. Clement’s, 
Kastcheap, I have not been able to identify it. 
He paid one shilling a year for a way into 
Clement’s Lane, on the south side of the 
church. At the present time, there is a flagged 
pathway on the N. and E. sides of the church. 
But there are buildings actually adjoining the 
church on the south side which presumably 
cover Humphrey Halley’s way 


At the Guildhall Library, Mr. Beevor 


found a Vestry Minute Book and Church- 
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warden Accounts of St. Clement’s, East- 
cheap. Several references to Humphrey 
Halley occur in the Churchwarden Accounts. 
(See the Magazine of History, vol. xiii, ‘pp. 
129-132; New York, 1911.) 

Some of the properties possessed by 
Humphrey Halley, vintner, were given by 
him, before his death, in 1672, to his son, 
Edmond Halley, senior, salter, the astron- 
omer’s father. Others were bequeathed to 
the son, Humphrey Halley II, who remained 
a bachelor and died in 1675, naming as his 
residuary heir, his brother, Edmond Halley, 
senior, salter. Therefore, the latter thus 
acquired properties from his father and 
brother, in addition to those accumulated by 
himself as the results of his own efforts. But 
as Edmond Halley, senior, salter, died in- 
testate, in 1684, and there seems to be no 
inventory of his property, the latter cannot 
easily be identified, located or described. 
Some of his property very clearly passed into 
the hands of his son, the astronomer, but we 
are still uninformed as to what portion, if 
any, thereof, may have remained in the 
latter’s possession, as late as 1736, when he 
made his will. It is evident that the 
astronomer did possess some real estate, in 
1736, but he may have sold or transferred it 
before his death, 25 Jan. 1742, N.S. This 
is an unsettled problem. 

A correspondent informs me that Halley’s 
Map of the Variations of the Compass, 1700, 
in the possession of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Burlington House, London, bears an 
inscription in Latin and, also, one in 
English, each of which is signed ‘‘ Edm. 
Halley.”’ It appears that the astronomer 
did, sometimes, sign a Latin letter ‘‘ Edmund 
Halley,’ but as his Christian name thus 
written was clearly an abbreviation of a 
Latin form, this cannot be accepted as any 
evidence that he signed his name, in 
English, as ‘“ Edmund.’’ As_ previously 
stated, I have yet to see, personally, any 
specimen of Halley’s original signature, in 
full, in English, in any form other than 
‘Edmond Halley.’’ (Cliii. 212, 410; clv. 
24). <A medal, struck at Paris in 1744, in 
commemoration of Edmond Halley, bears on 
the face his portrait and his name in the 
composite Latin and English form: 
ndmundus Halley. In the Landesmuseum 
fir Danziger Geschichte, Danzig, is a 
copper-plate engraving of Halley, under 
which is written ‘‘ Edmond Halley’’ and 
duplicated in printed letters Epmonp 
HAILLeY. In each case, the spelling 
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| Edmond for the Christian name is perfectly 
clear, but the surname in the printed letters 
is partly illegible in the photographic copy 
which I have. The last letter ZL in the sur- 
name looks like it had been superimposed 
over an EH, whereas the letter J seems to have 
an appearance of having been originally an 
L. However, the two final letters HY indi- 
cate that, when the printed letters were first 
penned, there may have been one super- 
fluous L. 

Any and all references to inedited material 
pertaining to the astronomer Halley will be 


greatly appreciated, E. F. MacPrre. 
135, East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. U.S.A. 

ARCHAISMS IN THE POETRY OF 


SIDNEY LANIER. 


{NGLISH poets from Spenser to Masefield 

have made use of the familiar romantic 
device of archaistic or quasi-archaistic words 
which serve to communicate the antique 
atmosphere. Recently I have had occasion 
to re-read the poetry of the American, Sid- 
ney Lanier, who, even more than most poets, 
was conscious of the flavour of words, par- 
ticularly those words which bring back the 
past. 1t has occurred to me that an analy- 
sis of Lanier’s use of archaisms might kk 
of some interest. 

Lanier’s mind had two qualities not com- 
monly found in conjunction: it was to a 
high degree both scholarly and creative. As 
a poetic artist he was concerned not only 
with the ‘‘ creation of rhythmical beauty,” 
but also with perpetuating the English tradi- 
tion in verse, with utilizing the riches of the 
past of which his scholarship had made him 
aware. 

To Lanier, through his wide study of the 
older literature, archaistic words were no 
doubt familiar, even commonplace.  Cer- 
tainly they had for him traditionary over- 
tones which enhanced their poetic values. 
And clearly he did not think it altogether 
wise to heed the injunctions of Wordsworth 
regarding ‘‘ poetic diction.’’ Of course, to 
one steeped in the older poetry, ‘‘ poetic dic- 
tion ’’ would not seem so severe a condemna- 
tion, provided the words thus criticized were 
genuinely poetic, enriched, that is, by antique 
usage and not merely hackneyed or conven- 
tional. The question whether this device ot 
Lanier’s was a benefit or a blemish must be 
left to the literary critics. It is interesting 
to note that he did not confine his use of 
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archaisms to his poems on antique themes. 
One wonders if his use of such words in his 
modern poems was not largely unconscious— 
or at least instinctive. 

For convenience, I have classified the ex- 
amples which follow under four heads. When 
the word cited is found only in a poem on 
an ancient theme, I have marked it thus: 
(*). Where Lanier has used the word more 
than once, I have shown the number of its 
occurrences by an Arabic numeral thus: (3). 
I should perhaps explain that this study 


makes no pretensions to absolute complete- | 


ness. I have tried to select only such ex- 
amples as seem to me of some significance 
and interest. Within the limits I have in- 
dicated, however, the list will be found to 
be reasonably complete. 


I. Words in correct modern usage which 
‘ 4 ” bes ’”” 
have an ‘‘ antique ’’ flavour. 


Lanier uses a number of words which, 
while not actually obsolete, have clearly an 
antique tone. His poetry contains such a- 
compounds as *a-calling, *a-many, a-ground 
(to the ground), a-curve, and a-wild, all of 
which may be considered poetical; and 
*amain (2), *awaft, aslant, and athwart (2) 
which have not altogether lost their stand- 
ing in modern usage. Adjectives and par- 


ticiples in this classification include un- 
noised, *whimsey, bosky, besprent, cartiff 
(“caitiff knave’’), o'er defalking, dis- 


crowned, fain (6), frolic (2), Overfew, 
*mteous, pranked (2) (‘‘ star-pranked ’’), 
and sequent. Adverbs of this class are: dis- 
tinctlier, ficklewise, *yon-side, *long-time, 
slantly, seldom-while, albeit (2), 
*clean, haply, else, fair, howbeit (2), like 
as (4), and like to (2), *verily, frontward, 
and the intensives right (2) and “*full. 
Nouns of this type are: “*behest, burthen, 
*devoir, *gouts (‘‘ blood-gouts’’), gravure, 
guerdon, haps, distillments, halloos, humors, 
plat, potsherds, and visages; and _ verbs: 
*interplight, *brook’st, to company with, 
*querdon, higgle, moil (2), purfling, *quoth, 
shrive (various), sport, wrought (2), and 
foreknew. Lanier also uses the interjec- 
tions hiaiibiai and ay (2) and the snesineedl 


*on a time, 


I have used the “ New 
Edition ” of Lanier’s ‘ Poems,’ edited by his 
Wife, (New York, 1929). I have not considered 
his half-dozen ‘Dialect Poems.’ As far as 
possible I have adopted Webster’s classifica- 
tions and definitions. Wherever the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ has been used, I have re- 
ferred to it as (°N.E.D!’ 


1 In this nalie 
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tion *or ere (before).2 


With the other classifications of word 
types, I have thought it best in some places 
to supply brief definitions and illustrations 
of Lanier’s use of the forms. 

Ll. Familiar obsoletisms, archaisms, 


and the like. 


alway (4): (Arch.) ‘But alway tap at 
doors and gad about.’’ 
*an: (Obs.) ‘‘‘ dn thou wert, Master ”’ 


(And if thou were). 


broidery (ies): (Arch.) “ wrought as in 
old broidery.”’ 
*chaffer (v.i.): (Obs.) ‘‘ Your life shai 


chaffer in the marketplace.”’ 

contrarious: (Arch.) ‘if this contrarious 
West.’’ 

dole (2): (Arch.) 
and worketh dole.’’ 

*for to sit: (Obs.) 
upon a bough.”’ 

*forspent: (Arch. or 
spent, forspent.”’ 

goodman: (Obs.) *‘ 
Death !’’ 

husk-voiced: (Dial.) ‘‘nor Dick husk. 
voiced upbraids | The sway-backed roan.’’ 

ken (v.): (Arch.) ‘‘ I ken far lands to 
wifeless men unknown.”’ 

ken (n.): (Obs.) ‘‘ But who will reveal to 
our waking ken.”’ 

lanthorn: (Arch. var.) “ 
the North Church tower.’’ 


‘Each barnacle clingeth 
‘* minded for to sit 
Poet.) ‘‘ Clean for- 


and I wed the goodman 


lanthorn on 


lowlihead: (Arch.) “Into this charnel 
life, this lowlthead.”’ 
lowlthood: (Arch.) ‘‘ simple, like her, 


Well fitting lowlihood.”’ 

*largesse : (Obs.) ‘‘ heavenly-glad to meet 
Your largesse so with love.’’ 

lustihood: (Arch.) ‘‘ Make dim report of 
Dian’s lustihood.’’ 

meseems: (Poet. or Arch.) 
Time’s conscience has but whispered.” 

methinks: (rare exc. in poetry) ‘‘Methinks 
I hear thy silver whistlings.’’ 

do mar: (Obs.) ‘‘ nothings that do mar the 
artist’s hand.”’ 

needs must (2): (Obsolescent) ‘‘I 
must hurry with the wind.”’ 


“meseems | 


needs 


on a sudden: (Arch. ‘ N.E.D.’) ‘ But on 
a sudden, lo!”’ 
or... or (5): (Poet. ‘ N.E.D.’) ‘‘ Accept 


my bed, or narrow or wide. 

2 Lanier pre made pecerrne use sat Somale 
as in the expressions to frontward, to future- 
he once used here- 


ward, a similar form. 
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nor... nor: (Obs.) 
nor fragrance lost.”’ 


‘* Yet warm, nor life 


*pardie: (Obs. or Arch.) “ And since 
needs must, pardie!’’s 
*somewhile: (Rare or Arch.) ‘‘ And 


heard, somewhile, with languid . . 

spite: (Obs.) ‘‘strange spite” 
hurt; ete.). 

*to symbol (v.t.): (Rare) 
device to symbol Time.”’ 

trow (2): (Obs.) “1 trow,”’ 
typic: (Obs.) ‘‘[the mocking bird] typie 


. gaze.”’ 


(Injury ; 


‘with strange 


drew . the lone dismay of languid doves. 
unthrift: (Obs.) ‘S why Doest thou 


waste thy West in unthrift mystery ?’’4 
*whiles: (Scot. & Dial. Eng.) ‘‘ Epictetus, 
Whiles low in thought ’’ (Sometimes; at 
times). 
wandy: (Dial. Eng.) 
metto| expands 


‘to where [the Pa 

His wandy circlet.’’ 

III. Less familiar obsoletisms and 
archaisms. 


assize: (Obs. rare. In an isolated sense 
from the Fr.: siege, besieging. So in O.F. 
‘N.E.D.’) *‘ Where Palamon and Arcite 
made assize For Emily.” 

*brake: (Obs.: to break with, rarely to a 


person, of or concerning a thing. 
“ “Now, now, 
with thee ?’ 

erewhile : 


* N..H-D.”) 
grim henchman, what is’t 

Brake Hamish.’’5 
(Arch.) ‘‘the brows old Pain 
had erewhile wrinkled ’’ (some time ago; a 
little while before). ; 

fane: (Arch. or Poet. 
fect Fane ’”’ (temple). 

foison (n.): (Arch.) “‘ that finny foison all 
is mine’’ (rich harvest). 

*foison (v.t.): (Arch.) ‘‘ a farmer foison- 
ing a hugh crop’’ (to nourish; supply; pro- 
vide). 

fore-drunken: (Not in ‘ N.E.D.’) ‘‘ They 
wassail with fore-drunken skals.’’6 

glebe (2): (Obs.: a clod. Arch.: a plot of 
cultivated ground) ‘‘ This sick.’’ 
‘make thee harrow all my spirit’s glebe.”’ 

gossip: (Obs. or Arch.) “‘ My gossip, the 
ow! ’’ (Familiar acquaintance). 

if that: (Arch.) “If that I hate wild win- 


‘“* Religion’s per- 


gle be is 


3 Italics Lanier’s. 

4 Italics Lanier’s. 

5 This spelling is given as the Arch. past 
tense of break (22b) in the ‘ N.E.D.’ The de- 
finition given above is far from satisfactory, 
as the meaning that Lanier intends is obviously 
P spoke.” 

6 The ‘N.E.D.’ (I, 2b) gives fore- to denote 
beforehand, previously, in advance. “Now 
felt to be somewhat archaistic or affected.” 
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ter’s spite ”’ 
morety : 
land ”’ 
one). 
*nathless: (Arch.) ‘‘ Nathless, My work 
to-day is still more grievous ’’ (nevertheless), 
thrid (v.t.): (Arch.) ‘‘ And thrid the... 
tree / With orbits bright of minstrelsy ”’ (to 
thread). 
tilth (2): (Obs.) ‘‘ Fair tilth and fruitful 
seasons !’’ (produce ; crop). 
*tinct (v.t.): (Arch.) ‘ Epictetus 
still with old slavery tinct ’’ (tinged; tinted; 
imbued). 
ranward : 


(for if). 
(Obs.) ‘‘O’er all the movety of 
(share; portion, especially a smail 


(Obs.) ‘‘ That leads the van 
ward of his timid time ’’ (vanguard). 

what time (6) (Obs. ) ‘* What time the 
mocking bird doth bring’’ (whenever). 


IV. Obsolete participles and past tense 
forms. 

riped (ppl. a.): (Rare. 
‘“ fruits that riped ’’ (ripened). 

*new-bursten: (Obs.) ‘* his 
bursten husk.” 

bounden (2) (old p.p. of bind): (Obs.). 

clomb (3): (Arch.) (for climbed). 

gospelling: (Rare) ‘I have come... my 
live-oaks, to hide in your gospelling 
glooms.”’ 


; N.E.D.’) 


rough nev- 


shotten: (Obs.) ‘‘ Trade’s blood-shotten 
eyes.” é 
writ (2): (Arch.) ‘ Thine epitaph writ 


fair in fruitage eloquent.” ; 
drunk: (old pret.) ‘‘ Like the round pear! 
that Egypt drunk in wine.” 


It appears, then, from the above, that Lan- 
ier’s use of obsoletisms and archaic and 
poetic forms was a characteristic of his 
poetry on both ancient and modern themes. 
And many of his admirers will feel that the 
grace with which he introduced such forms 
exonerates him in large measure from the 
charge of pedantry. 

CLARK OLNEY. 

Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh, 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


PRESENT 


“((HARACTERS OF THE nN 
4 MOST CELEBRATED COURTESANS 
(See ante p. 171).—May 1 correct an error I 
made in my reference to this? I find that 
a copy was sold at the late Horace BLEack 
LEY’s sale. It was item 357 and was bought 
by Francis Edwards for £3 7s. 6d. I can- 
not find any reference to or quotation from 
it by BLEACKLEY. 
RHODON. 
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1934. NOTES 


VOLUME FROM SWIFT’S LIBRARY 


4. (vide clxiii. 404; elxiv. 334). — From 
Catalogue No. 57 (1932) of the G. A. Baker 
Company, New York, I note item 201 as 


having been once in the possession of Jona- 
than Swift. A small 8vo., original limp 
vellum cover, 1612, n. p., the title reads: 
‘“ Satyre Menippée de la Vertu du Catholicon 
d’Espagne, et de la Tenue des Estats de 
Paris, Derniere edition, Augmentée,’’ bear- 
ing the autograph, ‘Jon. Swift,’ on the 
title-page. The volume is more recently 
from the library of Professor Convers 
Francis, who held the chair of Pulpit Elo- 
quence at Harvard from 1842 to 18635. It 
is claimed that he purchased the book in 
London. 

This work of multiple authorship is com- 
posed partly in prose and partly in verse. 
It was put together out of broadsheets, and 
at first bore the name ‘ La Vertu du Catholi- 
con,’ etc. (i.e., the quack remedy) of Spain, 
with a review of the position of the Estates 
General of Paris. 


Joun HH. Brrss. 


WASHINGTON IRVING AS IMITATOR 

OF SWIFT.—The fifth and last chapter 
of Book I of Washingten Irving’s ‘ History 
of New York’ seems quite different from 
the rest of his writings, and is obviously in- 
fluenced by Swift. Certain mythical dis- 
coverers: the ‘‘ celebrated Ulloa’’; a ‘“‘ M. 
Bouguer,’’ and ‘‘ Vangas,’’ report ironic- 
ally on the uncivilized state of the Indians 
in America, who are insensible to the advan- 
tages of wealth, ambition, farms, city life, 
and competition. The Man from the Moon 
also arrives and berates ‘‘ that dirty little 
planet, called the earth,’’ and condemns the 
inhabitants for not being “ civilized.’’? Irv- 
ing not only displays some touches of the 
cult of admiration of the Noble Savage, but 
also comments with pseudo-Swiftian irony 
on the treatment of a conquered race. Some 
definite likenesses to ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ 
are found; e.g., the mighty potentate from 
the moon is greeted with flattery much like 
the adulation given the king of the Lilli- 
putians. 

This chapter of experiment in satire was 
not repeated. Irving abandoned his early 
imitation of Swift, and the harshest remarks 
on civilization were omitted from the 1848 
edition of the ‘ History.’ The paragraph left 
out is as follows: 

Nor did the other methods of civilization re- 
main uninforced. The Indians improved daily 
and wonderfully by their intercourse with the 
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whites. They took to drinking rum and mak- 
ing bargains. They learned to cheat, to lie, 
to swear, to gamble, to quarrel, to cut each 
others throats, in short, to excel in all the ac- 
complishments that had originally marked the 
superiority of their Christian visitors And 
such a surprising aptitude have they shown 


for these acquirements, that there is little 
doubt that in a century more, provided they 
survive so long the irresistible effects of 


civilization, they will equal in knowledge, re- 


finement, knavery, and debauchery, the most 
enlightened, civilized and orthodox nations of 


Hurope.—‘ A History of New York,’ ed. 
liams and McDowell, p. 60. 

Always imitative, and in 1809 apparently 
undecided as to his ideas and the final choice 
of a literary medium of expression, Irving 
seems to have been appreciably influenced by 

Gulliver’s Travels.’ Burlesque humour or 
satire both appealed to him. He was to for- 
get the latter, but this fifth chapter in the 
‘ History ’ must be read as one period, per- 
haps a very short one, in the development 
and change in his thinking and art. 

C. M. WEBSTER. 
Providence, R.I. 


(GAs: ANOVA VINDICATED ?—In the great 

Raoul Véze edition of Casanova’s ‘ Mém- 
oires,’ there is a note (vol. ix., chapt. ix., p. 
224) on the fall off his horse, which Casanova 
alleges he had at Knightsbridge, opposite the 
house occupied by Miss Chudleigh and since 
known as Kingston House. This was in 
1763. Now the note says (p. 412) of the 
lady, ‘‘ Elle n’était pas a Londres a cette 
époque; elle voyageait.”’ But Lady Mary 
Coke (‘ Journal and Letters,’ vol. i., p. 18) 
writing from London in December, 1764, 
says: 


Wil- 


Brown University, 


Miss Chudleigh is going to wash herself in 
the Bathes of Bohemia. They will be very 
famous if they can cleanse her from all her 
disorders. She sets out in February, and has, 
as the Town says, left the Duke of Kingston 
a Milliner she found in cranburn Ally to sup- 
ply her place during her Absence; but others 
says they have quarrel’d and that she leaves 
England on that account. 

From his description of her dress, it is 
obvious Casanova knew Miss Chudleigh 
before. A. FraAncts STEUART. 


A FRENCH DICTIONARY OF ANGLIC- 

ISMS.—I have noted for myself, and 
think some readers of ‘N. and Q.’ may 
like to note, the existence—though out of 
print—of a ‘ Dictionnaire étymologique et 
historique des Anglicismes,’ by Edouard 
Bonnaffé (Delagrave)—See L’Intermédiaire, 


15 Avril. C. E. i. 
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Readers: Queries. 


AN VASION OF ENGLAND. — In 

Military and Marine Discipline in 
Three Books,’ published in London in 1672, 
foolscap, there is at the end of Book I (pp. 
194-206) ‘A Military discourse, whether it 
be better for England to give an Invader pre- 


sent battel, or to temporise and defer the 
same. A small Treatise of Invasion.’ 
On p. 201 the following passage occurs: 
But let us come to examples, for it is not 
sufficient to say by experience of former in- 
vasions, &c., not alledging [quoting] any. 
Where can it be remembered that a strong 


Enemy proffering to land, hath been prevented 
by the Frontier forces? I think few or none, 
who be avouched, unless the president [pre- 
cedent] of the Priest of Saint Margarets near 
Dover! shall be admitted for one, of whom 
the old Fletchers? retain a memorial in honour 
of their Bowes; who is said with his Bow and 
Sheaf of arrows to have kept down the French 
mens that offered to land in a narrow passage 
up the Clift near Dover, where they found a 
gate fast barred and lockt to stop the same. 
And he standing over them, on the top of the 
Clift, played a tall Bow mans part, when as 
in these dayes the French had not any shot 
but some few Cross-bows. that could not de- 
liver an Arrow half way up the Clift to him; 
and so it was given out that he kept them down 
till the Country was come down to the Sea side 
to repell them back to their Boats; or rather 
[I suppose (my self knowing the place) when 
they saw the gate was so fast, as they could 
not suddenly break it open, they returned be- 
fore their coming. But yet I must confess the 
Bow bare the bell,4 before the Divel (I sup- 
pose) sent the musquet, &c. out of Hell. 


Is there any record in existence of this 
incursion by the French? 


NEvx. 
QYUBLIC SCHOOL TYPES. — In your 


notice of ‘The Harrow Schooi Register, 
1571-1800’ (ante p. 250) you write: 


It is amusing to observe how many eigh- 
teenth-century Harrow boys were enthusiastic- 


ally admired for their good looks or charm of 


demeanour. 

This tradition seems to have continued, 
for Gladstone used to say that the three 
handsomest men of his time were Alexander, 





tenth Duke of Hamilton; Sidney Herbert; 
1 St. Merentat’ s at Clifte—4 miles N.E. from 
Dover. 
2 Arrow makers. 


3 In margin— ““Who came for fresh water as 
was supposea. 
4“To bear the bell ** —- To take the first 


place; to be the best. ‘O.E.D 
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and Cardinal Manning—all Harrovians. He 
might, perhaps, have added a fourth, James, 
first Duke of Abercorn, known as “‘ Old 


Splendid.’’ 

Can any of your readers state when and 
where the old saying: ‘‘ Kton gentleman, 
Harrow swell, Winchester scholar,”’ first. ap- 
peared ? Were those from other public 
schools at the period known by similarly dis- 
tinctive names? and, if so, what were they? 


W. 


e fXE’ AS A FIELD-NAME.—In this 
44 parish are five fields: Eye Mead, Two 
Pool Eye, Doctor’s Eye, Long Kye, and 


Broad Eye, and they have borne these curious 
names for a century and more. Can anyone 
explain what ‘“‘ eye’’ means? 

C. Roy Huvupteston. 


Winterbourne, Glos. 


IBLIOGRAPHY: ‘A FLAMING WHIP 
FOR LECHERY.’—1 should be glad of 
any information concerning the following 
extraordinary book. There is no copy in the 


British Museum. I can trace no reference 
to it in Watt, Halkett and Laing, Nichols, 


ete. 


A Flaming Whip for Lechery: | or, aft 
Whoremasters ee | Containing, | 
fearful Historical Relation of such Wic kel 
unclean Persons, as have been made | Publick 
and Private Examples of God’s | Divine Ven- 
geance, for polluting themselves | and others 
with such Abominations and De- | filements. 
Taken out of Sacred and Pro- | phane History. 
Also, | Some dreadful Examples of God’s Righ- 
teous Judgment, not Recorded in either | with 
curious Remarks, by way of a fuller | Explana- 
tion of the most eminent Sins of this Kind, 
particularly those mentioned in Holy Writ: 
much Enlightening the fe- | veral Texts thereto 
referring ; ‘drawing | from thence good Councel 
and Advice: | With timely Warning, and 
serious Admo- | nitions to Amendment of Life, 
and fpeedy | Reformation of Manners. | Iv 
Orpver | To prevent Gop’s heavy Judgments 
hanging over this finful Land. | [Line] Loy- 
DON: | “Printed for ELtz. Harris, at the Har- 
row, | in Little-Britain. 1700. 

There are eight unnumbered pages of Pre. 
face followed by 318 pp. of text. The sub- 
title, printed at head-of p. 1, reads: ‘‘ An | 
Essay | Towards A | General Hiftory | of | 
Whoring, &c.,’’ which is repeated in black 
letter across the heads of all pages from 2 
to 318, the first three words appearing on the 
left pages, the remaining five on the right. 
On p. 318 the heading reads, ‘‘ An Essay 
&c.’’ At the conclusion of the text 


'on the last page is a line, under which is 


the word FINIS. The size is small octavo. 
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No half-title in the copy described. Diewiae | 
has a short note on Elizabeth Harris in his 
‘Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 
1668-1725.’ 


RHODON. 


Black COFFINS.—How old is the cus- 
tom of burial in black coffins, and when 
did it cease? There is an allusion to the 
custom in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Diary. 

M. D. H. 


ALLUSIONS IN OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES.—I am _ preparing a critical 
edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s * Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table.’ Several of his 
allusions and quotations have thus far 
eluded exact identification. The following 
are the chief among them, the page-refer- 
ences being to the Riverside edition (Boston, 


1891) : 


BGs. like the great minds Goe tthe speaks 
of, you have “made a Golgotha ” of your 
pages! 
re Os curiously recurring remarks. I 
have... met with something lke it in Bul- 
wer’s novels, I think . ..: 

‘Memory, imagination, old sentiments and 
associations, are more readily reached through 
the sense ot smell than by almost any other 
channel.” 

P. 78... . that old story of opening the folio 
PS are that used to lie in some ancient 
English hall and finding the flakes of Christ- 
mas pastry between its leaves, shut up in them 
perhaps a hundred years ago 

P, 126. Frenchmen—you Yemember ase line 
about Paris, the Court, the World, 

P. 149... . if it is true that Goethe said of 
|Balzac] that each of his stories must have 
been dug out of a woman’s heart. 


P. 1909. Burgundy ‘in all its sunset glow.” 
P. 237. . the devel mpnent of la pianta 


umana, as Alfieri called i : t 

P. 305. I remember a Beal girl’s story in the 
‘ Book of Martyrs.’ The “dry-pan and the 
gradual fire ”’ were the images that frightened 
her most. 

I shal! be grateful to any reader who can 

So © 
help me with any of these. I might add 
that the last one quoted has eluded investi- 
gation of every reference to a woman in the 
copious index of Stoughton and Pratt’s eight- 
volume edition of Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments.’ 
J. De Lancey FEeRGuson. 


HE SECOND AND THIRD EMPIRES. 
I find frequent references in books to 

the Third (French) Empire. Obviously 
what is meant is what most of us call the 
Second Empire, ending in 1870. Generally 
only two Empires are recognised, that of 
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Napoleon I, terminating after Waterloo, and 


that of Napoleon III, terminating after 
Sedan. What, to those who refer to the 


Third Empire, was their Second Empire? 
L. A. PARRY, M.D. 


\ ARK AKENSIDE.—I am engaged on a 

critical and biographical study of Mark 
= Hig eighteenth-century poet and physi- 
cian. I should like partic ularly to communi- 
cate with any of your readers possessing in 
formation on manuscript material, letters, 
or memoirs pertinent to such a study. 


THomas MCN. JOHNSTON. 


A DESCRIPTION OF TIME.—Can anyone 

give the reference to the saying, ‘‘ Time 
is the foot-rule of eternity’? I have a dim 
recollection of seeing an epitaph which went 
something like this: ‘‘ Vivit bene agendo 
quia videbatur ei tempus eternitatis esse 
amusslis, 


Bo Wee: 


OHN BABINGTON OF THE MADRAS 
CIVIL SERVICE.—Information would 
be much appreciated concerning the parent- 
age of John Babington, of the Madras Civil 
Service, who married Eliza Roebuck on 
1 Dec., 1808. He appears to have had a 
daughter, Catherine Maitland Babington, 
who married, 30 May, 1828, John Vaughan, 
Madras Civil Service, and died 23 June, 
1833, leaving issue. 

Was John Babington a son of the Rev. 
William Babington, Episcopal Minister at 
Dumfries, and Janet, his wife, daughter of 
Charles Maitland ? 


EDWARD STEWART GRAY. 


I OSSLEVIN OF CO. MAYO. — I should 
' be very grateful for information concern- 
ing the Jordan family, of Rosslevin, Co. 
Mayo, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 
E. S. G. 


YHARLES V. OF FRANCE: CAUSE OF 
HIS DEATH. — Froissart relates the 
death of Charles V. of France, 1380, in this 
wise—and it would be interesting to have a 
medical opinion on the poison referred to: 
It was formerly believed that the King of 
Navarre, [Charles II, the Bad] had attempted 
to poison him, and that, although the attempt 
did not succeed, King Charles was at the time 
so much infected with the v venom, that the hair 
of his head and the sails of his hands and 
feet fell off, and he became as dry asa stick... 
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George of Prague ...a second Aristotle, 
knew his disorder and . performed a most 
wonderful cure, and so weakened the force 
of the poison that he caused the King to re- 
gain his former strength. He opened an issue 
in his arm through which the poison oozed, 
[this months after the original inception,] and 
prescribed a medicine which was to be made 
use of constantly. On his departure the Doc- 
tor told the King, ... that, whenever the issue 
should dry up, he would most certainly die; 
but that at any rate he might live fifteen days 
or more... He lived for twenty-two years after 
this occurrence. 

When, however, the issue ceased running 
(as during that length of time it actually 
did), the King began to look to his affairs, 
and exactly within the fifteen days predic- 
ted by the physician, he expired. If, as now 
commonly is the case, these accounts of lat- 
ent poisons be discredited, although attested 
by the most learned men of many countries 
and different ages, of the past, what malady 
possibly could this be, which, after a running 
abscess of twenty-two years, finally closed up 
and caused death within a fortnight of its 


: ) 
so doing? A. H. Cooper-PRICHARD. 


(CHARLES WARNE AND HIS COLLEC- 
TIONS.—The late Mr. Charles Warne, 
F.S.A., author of ‘The Celtic Tumuli of 
Dorset’ (1866) and ‘ Ancient Dorset’ (1872) 
made an extensive collection of Celtic sepul- 
chral urns and other local antiquities. These 
were deposited on loan, about the year 1883, 
in the Brighton Museum, as there was at 
that time no county museum for Dorset. 
Later a county museum was established at 
Dorchester, which I visited some years ago. 
Can anyone say if Mr. Warne’s collections 
are there preserved, or, if not, what has be- 
come of them? Is there any illustrated 
account of these finds, and, if so, where can 
it be seen ? 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 
YLUME MANTLINGS IN HERALDRY. 

-I should be glad to know the origin 
of plume mantlings in coats-of-arms, which 
are described in Christie’s ‘ Sale Catalogues 
of Old English Silver Plate,’ as something 
special. The designs, which appear to be in 
imitation of ostrich feathers, seem to date 
from the close of Elizabeth’s reign down to 
that of George IT. The greatest number 
bear the silver date-mark of Charles IT’s 
rein. I have found the dates from sketches 
I have made for some years in Christie’s 
Sale Rooms, and I am told on good authority 
that the designs may have been introduced 
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into this country by French engravers after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when 
refugees settled in Spitalfields, where their 
descendants yet remain, and others settled 
in Soho and St. Giles’s, and there pursued 
the art of making crystal glasses and carried 
on the manufacture of silks and jewellery, 
then little understood in England. 

LEONARD CC. PRIcE. 
Kissex Lodge, Ewell. 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SEAL. - 

I have come across a deed in the Addi- 
tional Charters in the British Museum (II. 
183), dated die Mart. p.a.f. Nat. Dom. 6, 
Ric. 11, (1382) with a seal with a fleur-de- 
lis, and a cross tau above it. The deed is 
as follows: 

Litterae quibus Agnes Marks filia Johannis 
Marks de Wechet quietum-clamat Willelmo 
Taillom de Dunstere merchant et Isabella uxori 
ejus terras et tenementa in villa et hundredo 
de Wechet. 

I presume the seal is the seal of Agnes 
Marks, and shall be glad if any of your 
readers can say whether it is a coat-of-arms, 
a device, or a monastic seal. 


ARTHUR W. Marks. 


YOREIGNERS AND THE ORDER OF 

THE BATH.—Are foreigners upon whom 
has been conferred an Hon. K.C.B., entitled 
in England to use the prefix “ Sir’’ and to 
be so addressed ? 


ce 
AMES KEN DREW OF YORK, 


PRINTER.—At what period was this 
Man in business ? 
G. O. R. 


MOBLEY'sS LIFE OF GLADSTONE: A 

PASSAGE IN HUME. —In the 1906 
edition of Morley’s Life of W. E. Gladstone 
(2 vols.), Book X., chapt. vi., p. 717 of vol. 
il., date 1891, under ‘ Table-talk,’ is the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Gladstone insisted on a passage of Hume, 
which he believed to be in the History, dis 
paraging Locke as a metaphysical thinker. 

Lord Morley, in a note, writes: ‘‘ I have 
not succeeded in hitting on the passage in 
the History.’’ 

Is this a graceful way on the part of the 
biographer, of avoiding proving Mr. Glad- 
stone wrong? or does the passage appear in 
the ‘ Essays,’ or anywhere? 

Frepk. C. WHITE. 
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NOTES AND 


[Bish NEWSPAPERS WANTED (See 

ante p. 281). 

1. Strabane Magazine, 1800.—Does anyone 
know where a copy of this interesting peri- 
odical exists, and if so, will the party kindly 
vive a full description of same: It was 
made up of the remainder sheets printed fon 
a Dublin contemporary. Its local intelli 
gence is sail to have been confined to the 
final page of the publication. Who was its 
printer and publisher ? 

2. Bolg an Tsolair, 1795.—There is an in- 
teresting Gaelic magazine, entitled ‘‘ Bolg 
an Tsolair; Or, Gaelic Magazine. Printed 
at the Northern Star Office in Belfast, 1795. 
No. 1.”" (Cf. Ulster Journ. of Axchaeol., 
1910, vol. xvi., p. 97). I should like more 
information about this magazine, as well as 
about another with a similar title, but con 
taining eight printed pages, 8vo., enclosed 
in a green paper cover, on the first page of 
which appears the title: ‘‘ Bolg A T-Solain 
{n ceud Roinn. Printed by Hugh Clark & 
o, Corn Market, Belfast, 1837.’’ Except 
for the imprint, the book is printed entirely 
in the Irish language, the aspirated conson 
ants being printed in Irish type. 

3. Ulster Magazine. Goggin, 1800.—This 
was probably printed in Monoghan, Lreland. 
Another ‘‘ Ulster Magazine’’ printed at 
Lurgan by Robert Crawford, in 1804, which 
reached only one volume, ceasing with the 
death of its producer, is not the same pub- | 
cation about which more data is wanted. 

4, Dungannon Magazine, Strabane  ( ?) 
1800.—Although there were at least two pub- 
ished numbers known to be extant, I should 
like to hear whether anyone knows any more 
of this rare magazine other than the bare 
title. If anyone knows where the two extant 
numbers are, it would be of great value to 
me in my ‘ Bibliographical Register of 
British and Irish Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals printed in the United Kingdom before 

W. J. 

423 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, 

Ohio, U.S.A. 


LANG. 


PETHON SURNAME. — Can anyone tell 

me the origin of this surname. I have 
never heard of any family bearing it except 
my own, though I have been all over the 
British Empire as a sailor and emigrant. 
My grandfather’s father, who was a Lon- 
doner, was a sergeant at Waaterloo. He 
moved to Port Glasgow, and there the fam- 
ily remained till, in my father’s time, they 
came to Hull. 

W. FeEtTuHon. 
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A XV CENT. DISPENSATION FOR 
MARRIAGE : WADINGTON: ORELL. 
(clxvi. 173, 209, 251). 


()S the government of the Church dur- 
ing a vacancy of the Holy See, 
see Migne, ‘ Troisiéme Ency. Théol.,’ 


xxxi. (Dict. des cardinaux), 1857, pp. 31, 
39-46. It was by a commission of cardinals, 
of which the dean was ex officio one until 
superseded at the end of the third day ot 
the Conclave; as the Conclave began 6 Aug., 
(Mubel, ‘ Hierarchia Cath. Medii Aevi,’ 2nd 
ed., ii., 1914, p. 21, note 6), the Bishop of 
Ostia will have been a commissioner from 
26 July to 9 Aug., 1492, inclusive. Matri- 
monial dispensations were perhaps not dealt 
with during the vacancy, for the petitions 
of the Dataria were placed in a sealed box 
and committed to the charge of a clerk of 
the Chamber (Migne, op. cit., 41-2).  Be- 
sides, a dispensation addressed to the Bishop 
of Lichfield would not belong to this period, 
as the bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield 
was vacant from 30 Dec., 1490, till the new 
Pope, Alexander VI., whose candidature had 
triumphed over that of the Bishop of Ostia, 
provided William Smith, on 1 Oct., 1492 
(Kubel, op. cit., p. 135); Smith, whose 
tenure of the deanery of the Chapel Royal 
of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, (loc. sit.; Le 
Neve, ‘ Fasti,’ ed. Hardy, i., 554) has 
escaped Hennessy (‘ Nov. Report. Eccl. Par. 
Londin,’ 451) would also have been styled 
elect of Coventry and Lichfield until the news 
of his consecration on 3 Feb., 1492/3 (Stubbs, 
‘ Reg. Sacr. Angl.,’ 2nd ed., 94) had reached 
Rome. The Archdeacon of Chester and his 
official had very extensive powers and prac- 
tically ruled this part of the diocese (‘V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ ii. 41) which the bishop seems to 
have visited but seldom; Edmund Chaderton 
was then archdeacon (Ormerod, ‘ Hist. of 
Ches.,’ ed. Helsby, i. 114; iii. 890; Le Neve, 
op. cit., i. 567) and his name points to his 
being a Lancashire man like his bishop 
(Lvans, Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., vol. 1., 
p. 214; ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ iii. 595, note 11), 
who may well have been at Warrington on 
26 Apr., 1493, when this papal mandate was 
executed. 

Again, is it not simply a matrimonial dis- 
pensation for two poor persons [ ? from Lan- 
cashire south of the Ribble] named Wad- 
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dington and Orrell, given gratis in 1493 in 
the pontificate of Alexander VI. by his car- 
dina] grand penitentiary in the normal way 
and addressed to their diocesan bishop? 
Until the re-organization of the Roman 
Curia under Pius X, by the constitution 
Saprenti Consilio of 29 June, 1908 (‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ llth ed., vii., 640) the office of the 
Dataria or Apostolic Datary, whose head the 
pro-datarius was a palatine cardinal, dealt 
with dispensations in foro externo, especially 
marriage dispensations (ibid., 643; vii. 314) ; 

to the ‘Penitentiary, otherwise the Apostolic 
or Sacred Penitentiary, a tribunal whose 
head, the major poenitentiarius, was a car- 
dinal, however, was reserved a certain juris- 
diction in foro externo, such as matrimonial 
dispensations for poor people, its concessions 
being ‘‘ absolutely gratuitous ’’ (ibid., vii. 
642; viii. 314; xxi. 98). Cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere, Bishop of Ostia, and after- 
wards Pope Julius II, was cardinal grand 
penitentiary (Eubel, op. cit., p. 16; Mas 
Latrie, ‘ Trésor de chronol.,’ col. 1209) and 
no doubt the years would be given by Moroni 
(‘ Diz. di erudizione storico-eccles.’); he 
seems to have succeeded Cardinal Filippo 
Calendrini, who died in July, 1476 (Eubel, 
op. cit., p. 111) and to have preceded Luis 
Borja, who was not made a cardinal till 28 
Sept., 1500 (cbid., 24). A similar dispensa- 
tion by a later cardinal grand penitentiary 
(van Gulik and Eubel, ‘ Hierarchia Cath. 
Medii Aevi,’ Ist ed., iii., 1910, p. 11) to 
another Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, or 
his Vicar or Official General in spirituals, 
in favour of two [| ? Cheshire] persons, John 
Leche and Margaret Starkey, who were 
second cousins, was dated from the Peniten- 
tiary Court at Rome, 3 Aug., 7 Leo X., 1520 
for 1519] and bore an attached seal 
with the legend sIGILLVM. OFFICII. SACRE. 
PENITENCIARIE. AVLICE (The Cheshire Sheaf, 
i., 1880, Note 1144, p. 82). 


[ ? ste 


vc ae Bee. 


ENRY AYLORDE, F.S.A. (clxvi. 241).— 
In a private and confidential ‘ Letter 
addressed to the Lord Viscount Mahon, 
M.P., President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries,’ by John Bruce, Treas. S.A. (priv- 
ately printed 1852) the writer gives (pp. 
18-9) reasons for considering the printed 
lists of members ‘‘ from about 1808 to a com- 
paratively recent date’’ to be ‘‘ exceedingly 
untrustworthy ’ from 1845 (Proc. Soc. 
Ant. i. 87) they would perhaps be all right. 
On 17 Apr., 1845, forty-two defaulters were 
expelled for being in arrear with their an- 





nual contributions, in some cases for twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-five, twenty- 
eight, and thirty years (ibid. 85-6, 109) and 
on 30 Mar., 1848, a further seventeen were 
threatened with the same fate for arrears of 
three or more years (ibid. 252). 

EH. FT; 


St: JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA: 

MEDIZVAL PILGRIMAGE (elxvi. 
50, 68, 193).—‘ Medi&éval London,’ Vol. ii, 
by Sir Walter Besant (1906) has a chapter 
on this subject, and, on p. 184, says 


The earliest of our sea songs [c. 1484] is an 
account of a pilgrimage to the shrine of Saint 
[ago of Compostella. It is evidently the work 
of one who writes from experience. The ship 
is filled with pilgrims, and they are all sea- 
sick together :— 

“Men may leve all gamys 

That saylen to Saint James’s; 

For many a man hilt gramys; 

When they begin to sayle. 


For when they thave take the sea, 
At Sandwyche or at Wynchylsea, 
At Bristow, or where that hyt bee, 

Theyr hertes begin to fayle. 
Thys menewhyle the pylgryms lye, 
And have theyr bowlys tast them by, 
And ery afthyr hote malvesy, 

“Thou helpe for to restore.’ 
And soon sold have a saltyd tost, 
For they myght ete neyther sode ne rost, 
A man might sone pay for theyr cost, 

As for one day or twayne. 
Some layd their bookys on theyr kne, 
And rad so long they myght nat se: 
‘Alas! myne hede will cleve on thre!’ 

Thus sayeth another certayne.” 


C. A. BRADFORD. 


LD SONG (clxi. 13, 125, 138, 159, 194, 

214; clxii. 70).—In consulting vol. elxi. 

for another purpose, I came across the 

correspondence about the song for the 

clapping game, and if it is not too late, here 
is another verse. 

It was taught me by my mother, who lived 
at South Shields in her childhood, in the 
1880’s. (She also knew the ‘‘ My mother 
said ’’’ verse, and others quoted by your 
correspondents. ) 

I have a bonnet trimmed with blue. 

Why dont you wear it? So I do! 

When do you wear it? When I can, 

When I go out with my young man. 

My young man is gone to sea, 

When he comes back he’ll marry me. 

Marry me, marry me, 

When he comes back he’ll marry me. 

He bought me a cake, he bought me a tart, 

Don’t you think he’s a nice sweetheart? 


KE. W. 
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“QATAR OF BETHLEHEM ” (clxvi. 260). 
—This is the popular English name for 

Ornithogalum umbellatum, nor have I ever 

heard it used to denote any other flower. 

In 2 Kings vi. 25, we are told that when 
Benhadad, King of Syria, laid siege to 
Samaria, the citizens suffered so _ severely 
from famine that ‘‘ an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth 
part of a cab of doves’s dung for five pieces 
of silver.”’ 

It used to puzzle me as to how any nourish- 
ment could be derived from a meal on doves’ 
dung. Turning to the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament for light on the problem, 
I found that, while the doves’ dung remained 
in the text, ‘‘cab’’ had been altered to 
“kab.”’ It was not until I made acquain- 
tance with the late Canon Tristram, of Dur- 
ham, an experienced traveller in eastern 
lands, and author of ‘The Land of Moab,’ 
that the riddle was solved for me. He des- 
cribed to me how the plains of Palestine were 
sheeted in spring with the white flowers of 
a plant which the Greeks named Ornitho- 
galum, meaning ‘birds’ milk,’? but which 
in Arabic went by the name of “ doves’ 
dung.”’ The buibous roots of this plant being 
edible and commonly used by housewives, it 
is easy to understand that they commanded 
a high price during the siege of Samaria. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Parkinson, 1629, the ‘ Treasury of Botany,’ 
1866, Bentham and _ Hooker’s ‘ British 
Flora,’ 1887, Willis’s ‘ Flowering Plants and 
Ferns,’ 1904, and other botanical guides, all 
give the name ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem’’ to the 
Ornithogalum. Various species have long 
been familiar in England, and I have seen 
O. umbellatum growing apparently wild in 
a meadow near a house. I know of no sound 
authority for the application of the name 
to other flowers. But the lily-like white gar- 
lic Ramsons may well have been casually so 
called. This Allium, though common in 
some districts, is not found in others; so 


its name is not generally known. Richard 
Jefferies, when he first saw it, could not 
make it out. 

V. BR. 


Many plants are called by this popular 
name, especially Ornithogalum umbellatum 
(and ©. nutans) and Gagea_ fascicularis 
(which has yellow flowers). But when I 


was a boy in Surrey, some fifty years ago, 
always re- 


the name ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem ”’ 
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ferred to what we then learned to call Stel 


| laria Holostea (one of the Chickweed family, 


| a new Latin 


and also known as Greater Stichwort, and 
Adder’s-meat, and Satin-flower, etc. ). I 
find in very modern botanies this plant has 
name, I think Holostea some- 
thing, but I forget the specific name. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Its correct botanical name is Ornithogalum 
umbellatum, a common wayside flower in 
Holland, or the Low Countries, and occa- 
sionally to be found in English cottage gar- 
dens. In appearance it is like a snowdrop, 
or white crocus, except that eight or ten 


blossoms grow on one central apple-green 
stem. 
here are several varieties, such as O. 


pyrenaicum, O. nutans, O, pyramidalis, all 
of which like a shady border, or place be- 
neath trees. One kind is called ‘‘ Bath 
asparagus ’’ because the stems were cooked 
and eaten at that spa formerly. 

Like most flowers, it bears several differ- 
ing mames. In Lyte’s edition of Dodoens’ 
Herbal, 1578, it is entitled ‘ White Field 
Onyon’’ — “Starre of  Hierusalem”’ - 
‘“Joseph’s Floure.’’ Gerarde’s Herbal, 
1636, labels it ‘‘ Star of Hungary ’’—‘‘ Lesser 


Spanish Star,” ‘Star of Bethlehem,”’ 
‘““Great Arabicke Star-Floure.’’ As _ the 
‘* Bird’s Milk-Flower,’’ tradition says it 


supplies pigeons and doves with milk for 
their young. It belongs to the lily family, 
and its root is edible. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 

NHE VISCONTI INESCUTCHEON OF 

THE MORTIMER ARMS (elxvi. 255). 
—John de Holand who was in the suite of 
Lionel Plantagenet when he went to Milan 
in 1368, is I think to be identified with John 
de Holand, who was a younger brother, not 
son, of Sir Thomas de Holand, K.G., first 
Karl of Kent, born about 1314, d. 1360. 
Another brother was Sir Otto de Holand, 
K.G. (d. s.p.). See ‘The Lancashire Hol- 
lands’ (Bernard Holland). 

The following items may be of interest to 
your correspondent. 

1354, March 18, Westminster. Thomas de 
Holand going to Brittany in the King’s 
service, has letters nominating Roger Mortu- 
mere (Mortimer) and John de Rayneforde as 
his attorneys in England. (Pipe Rolls, 
Edw. III). 

In his will 1361 John de Rayneford makes 
bequests to be distributed ‘‘ at the discretion 
of my lords, that is to say, principally, for 
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the souls of Sir Thomas de Holand late Earl 
of Kent, and of Sir Otto de Holand brother 
of the same Earl,’’ ete. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 


East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
YREEK LEGEND: SOURCE WANTED 
(clxvi. 259).—The story is given in Greek 


by Plutarch, in the tenth chapter of his life 
of ‘‘ Titus,”’ that is, Titus Quintius Flam- 
ininus. But is it purely a Greek legend ? 
It is found earlier than Plutarch’s time in 
Valerius Maximus, iv. 8, 

At 11 S. ii. 393, I have given the refer- 
ence in Livy, xxix. 25, for a similar legend 
of soldiers’ shouts causing birds to fall to 
earth. That occasion is said to have been 
Scipio Africanus’s embarkation at  Lily- 
baerem for the invasion of Africa in 204 B.c. 
Coelius Antipater is Livy’s authority. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
JUCHING WOOD (elxvi. 260).—I have 
always considered that this custom had 
its foundation in the statement of St. Paul: 
‘God forbid that I should boast (glory) save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ (Gala- 
tians, vi. 14), so that in the middle ages a 
man would touch the cross or crucifix he car- 
ried on him when he uttered boasting words. 


W. KEATINGE Clay. 
Touching wood, I believe, and I have 
always suggested, is derivable from the 
Cross. The Cross is an emblem of humility, 


hence any conceit may be checked by reflec- 
tion on the great Sacrifice. 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


MOLLING FOR A DEATH (clxvi. 261).- 
This custom continues at Stratford-on- 
Avon from time immemorial. If an inmate 
of the twenty-four almshouses (built, and 
occupied since, 1428) dies, the great bell of 
the Guild Chapel next door is tolled, at 
one-minute intervals, for about thirty min- 
utes. The same bell is used at 8 p.m., all 
through the winter months, for curfew ring- 
ing, and again at 6 a.m. to rouse appren- 
tices. For this last purpose the date of the 
month is given, in strokes of the bell. 

At the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, a 
bell is always tolled at one-minute spaces, 
for an approaching funeral service, before 
proceeding to interment in the cemetery, half- 
a-mile away. 


Won. JAGGARD. 


I have not come across tolling for a death 
since I left Maidenhead in 1906. But while 
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I was assistant curate there (at All Saints’, 
Boyne Hill), we always tolled for every 
death, a different number of strokes for 4 
man, a woman, and a child—I cannot re. 
member the exact number for each. People 
would stand still on hearing the bell, count 
the strokes, and surmise who it could be that 


had died. We still toll the bell here (in 
Bournemouth) for funerals, and at three 
o’clock on Good Friday. 


At Maidenhead we also paused a second 
after the tolling for a death, and then tolled 
as many extra strokes as the years the de- 
ceased had lived. This was called the ‘Pass- 
ing-Bell.’’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse 

About five years ago, I attended a funeral 
at Finchley, and the church bell was tolled 
when the coffin arrived. The burial took 
place elsewhere. 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 

EGAL TENDER (clxvi. 260). The 

highest sum for which copper coins are 
legal tender is one shilling; where the tender 
is wholly or partially in silver, the maximum 
is £2. Bank of England notes (now includ- 
ing former treasury notes) are good tender 
for any amount. The relevant Act is 33 
Vict. chap. 10, section 4. 

B. 


The maximum sum in bronze, including 
farthings if so desired, is one shilling. The 
limit of silver as legal tender is £2. There 
is no limit to gold, or Bank of England 
notes, by any person, but the Bank itself is 
not empowered to tender bank-notes alone 
to any extent. Light weight gold coins may 
be broken or defaced by any person to whom 
tendered, but the Bank of England will re 
ceive and credit such at full face value, 
though below ‘‘ par’’ in condition. In con- 
nection with legal tender, no one is lawfully 
bound to give change, and no one except the 
Mint, may now make tokens, in any metal, 
to represent coins. 

For authority, your correspondent should 
refer to the Coinage Act of 1891, and to 
the Order in Council, supplementing it, of 
16 Mar., 1892. There was a further amend- 
ment, I think, when England departed from 
the gold standard a few years ago. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

AVE NET (clxvi. 226).—This consists of 

a pole or handle with two movable arms 
each 5ft. 6ins. in length. The distance be- 


' tween the outer extremities of the arms at 
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the end, when fully extended, is not more 
than 7ft. 6ins. The bag would be about 
lft. 6ins. in depth when the arms are 
extended. To fish the net, the fisherman 


stands in the tide holding the middle stick 
of the net over his shoulder, with the bag 
streaming out behind him. As 
fish is felt to strike the net, the bag is thrown 
over the beam, thus enclosing it. 


soon as a 


ALBERT WADE. 
AY: JONES: PYKE FAMILIES (clxvi. 
61).—I am indebted to Mr. R. J. Beevor, 
M.A., of Norwich, for the information that, 
according to a useful map of London, in 


‘Wards and Parishes,”’ in vol. i. of Loftie’s 
‘History of London,’ it seems that the 
parish of St. Mary Somerset was in_ the 
Queenhithe Ward (cf. ante p. 63, col. 1, 


par. 3). This appears to lend colour to the 
theory that the Pykes of Queenhithe Ward 
were related to those of St. Leonard’s, Shore 
ditch. 

Edward was the Christian name of the 
eldest of the ‘‘ fower sonns’”’ of Richard 
Pyke, the elder, as shown by the latter’s will, 
dated 15 Mar., 1683 (clxv. 268). Mr. R. 
BincHaM ApAMs has kindly directed my at- 
tention to the fact that the will of Richard 
Pyke, the elder, is preserved, not at P.C.C., 
but in the Principal Probate Registry, 
Somerset House, London. As this Richard 
Pyke’s age, in 1674, was given as “ abt. 67,” 
he must have been born circa 1607. There 
appears to be no evidence of any relation 
ship between him and the Richard Pike who, 
as a boy, aged seven to twelve years, entered 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, London, in 
1601. The latter was a son of Philip Pike, 
Gent., deceased, of London. One Richard 
Pike, a Merchant Taylor, died 1682, and 
was buried at St. Mary Aldermary. These 
names, so far as they may be identical, may 
be only coincidences. 


K. F. M. 


BUNTING FAMILY (clxvi. 172, 212). — 

I am indebted to Mr. Gilbert Bunting, 
of West Hartlepool, Durham, for some in- 
teresting facts concerning the Buntings in 
England. : 

Another correspondent kindly informs me 
that, circa 1855, there was an eminent Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
bearing that surname. He had a son named 
Percy, who also attained distinction. Fur- 
ther information might be obtained from the 
Methodist Historical Society, Central Hall, 
Westminster. 
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As to the Buntings in Scotland, consider- 
able information was assembled by Miss 
Janet Bunting, of 70, Georges Road, Glas- 
gow. 

Dr. Martha Bunting, of Hamilton Court, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., is col- 
lecting data on the American Buntings. 

The printed Directory of Members of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1929, gives the names and ad- 
dresses of seven Buntings and one Bunten. 


K. EF. MacPrKe. 


TEMPEST OF HOLMSIDE, CO. DUR 

HAM (clxvi. 97, 139, 194, 231, 267). 
As a lover of local history, and a humble 
student and researcher for over fifty years, 
this subject interests me much. Some 
twenty odd years ago, a lady correspondent 
in London (now dead, and old address des- 
troyed), who was engaged in collecting items 
relating to the Tempest family, obtained 
much matter from me. Amongst the rest, 
I gave her the following records of the 
three ‘‘ Father Robert Tempests.”’ 

1. Robert Tempest: third son of Robert 
Tempest, of Holmeside by Lanchester, Co. 
Durham; High Sheriff of Durham 1561 (d. 
157.) by his wife, Margaret Lenthall (d. 
15..); was born c. 1550; studied ‘‘ the law ”’; 
went abroad before 1569; graduated J.U.L. 
either at Louvain or Paris; student for 
Holy Orders at the English College, Rheims 
(arrived there 24 Dec., 1583); was ordained 
deacon by Cardinal de Guise (afterwards of 
Lorraine) in the Chapel of St. Cross in the 
Cathedral Church of Kheims, 31 Mar., 1584, 
and priest (date wanting, but same year) ; 
left Rheims for Rome 17 Jan., 1584/5; resi- 
dent there 1585-1586, and at Mignon College, 
Paris, 1587-1590; visited Rheims 18 Sept. 
and 8 Nov., 1590; was Procurator for Dr. 
Worthington, the head of the English Col- 
lege at Rheims, December, 1590-1591; was in 
Paris in 1592; Papal Envoy in Scotland in 
1598 ; resident at Antwerp 1598-1599; and at 
the English College at Douay 3 July, 1599; 
resident at Antwerp 1599-1603; re-visited 
Douay 17 June, 1603; on the English Mis- 
sion (query where?) June, 1603-16.. ; returned 
to Antwerp in 16..; died there in 1625, aged 
seventy-five; buried there; will dated 
1625; bequeathed various house property in 
Antwerp to Douay College, to found a scholar- 
ship. Ticcuker. his nephew, Henry Clifford, 
husband of Catherine Tempest; daughter of 
his brother Thomas. 

2. Robert Tempest: second son of Michael 
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Tempest, by his wife Dorothy Dymoke, and | 
grandson of Robert and Margaret Tempest of 
Holmeside; was born in 1563; nephew of 
Father Robert Tempest, No. 1 (1550-1625) ; 
educated at English College, Rome, 1580, and 
the English College, Rheims, 1584, Rome 
1585, and Rheims 1589; visited his uncle, 
Father Robert Tempest, at Paris, 15 Jan., 
1590; and was ‘‘a victim of a famine’; 
Lecturer of Logic at Rheims 1590, etc. ; had 
minor Orders 12 Apr., 1591; ordained sub- 
deacon 13 Apr., 1591, and deacon 8 (or 9) 
June, 1591—all at Soissons—and priest in 
the Chapel of St. Cross in Rheims Cathedral, 
21 Sept., 1591; was 8.T.D. of Paris or Rome 
before 1599; Lecturer on Moral Theology in 
English College at Douay, July, 1599-July, 
1600; visited Antwerp to bid his uncle, 
Father Robert (1) goodbye, in 1600; left 
Douay for work on the English Mission 15 
July, 1600; worked (query, where?) 1600- 
1612; was imprisoned in 1612-1614; released 
on bail in 1614; resident on parole with his 


brother-in-law (query, what name?) in- 
Hampshire, 1614-16..; became a Jesuit in 
1624; was protessed of the four vows in 


March, 1636; died at (place wanted), Hamp- 


shire, 13 July, 1640, aged seventy-seven ; 
buried there. 
J. W. Fawcert. 
YPSY BLOOD (clxvi. 217, 267). — Mr. 


ASKEW’s contribution at the last refer- 
ence is extremely interesting. May I add a 
famous example of Faa as a Christian name? 
The Rev. Dr. Joseph Faa di Bruno (sic) was 
Rector-General of the Pious Society of Mis- 
sions, and attached to St. Peter’s Italian 
Church in Hatton Garden. Burns and 


Oates published his ‘ Catholic Belief’ in 
1884. 

And I would also draw attention to the 
French gypsy family of Aurette, of whom 
Rudyard Kipling, in ‘ Rewards and Fairies,’ 
says: 


Aurettes and Lees— 
Like as two peas. (p. 199). 

Here in the New Forest our gypsies seem 
mostly to be Stanleys, but those I have 
spoken with admit themselves to be inferiors 
to the Lees. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

ERTHUIS IN GREAT BRITAIN (clxvi. 

135, 176, 208, 267).—Weekley (‘ Sur- 
names,’ p. ae: not only points out that 
‘* Pertwee ”’ ‘ Pertuis,’’ a hole, but gives 
us an imeniting y analogue to ‘‘ Maupertuis.”’ 
In the Nottingham Court Roll, 1308, is men- 
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tion of ‘ William Foulhole.”’ 
EDWARD J. G. 


YHE PRESTON JOURNAL, 1740 (elxiii, 
224; clxiv. 281; clxvi. 259).—Though ] 
have met a number of people who claim to 
have heard of copies of this journal, none 
seems to have actually seen a copy, nor has 
anyone been able to tell me where copies are 
preserved. Mr. Lane may take it there are 


Forse. 








no copies in the libraries he mentions, and | 


Clemesha merely lists the two journals with 
a query-mark against them. 

The late Colonel Henry Fishwick, 
‘ History of Preston,’ 1900, p. 406, 


the first issue of the Preston Press appears to 
have been a small newspaper called the Pres. 
ton Journal, with news both Foreign and 
Domestick, it was published in 1740 by W. 
Smith of Preston; in 1745 appeared the 
British Courant, which was published by Robt. 
Moon, and afterwards by James Stanley and 
John Moon; neither of these early ventures had 
long lives. 


in his 
says: 


He suggests that the second newspaper was 
‘possibly only an altered title to the paper 
of 1744.”’ The impression one gains from 
Fishwick is that he had not seen a copy of 
either paper. I have briefly discussed the 
matter in my ‘ Lancashire Printed Books,’ 
1925, pp. xx1.-xxii., and I have always sus- 
pected that the paper was not actually prin- 
ted in Preston, since, from the available evi- 
dences as to the origin of printing in Preston, 
1740 seemed y! early a date for a press to 
exist there. I should myself put the earliest 
likely date at 1744. Is the imprint, given 


by Mr. Lane, ‘‘ Printed by W. Smith, Here- 
ford, in Church St.,’’ actually on the copy 
of the newspaper in the American Anti- 
quarian Society’s collection ?—or, perhaps, 
copied from the Society’s catalogue? If so, 


this confirms my impression ; it also confirms 
the guess (if it is a guess) made by Mr. 
Plomer in his ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers 
and Printers 1726-1775 ’ (1932), where, under 
‘ Willoughby Smith, Printer in Hereford,’ 
he suggests that this man ‘‘ may be identical 
with the W. Smith who in 1740 “published the 
Preston Journal.’ 

I was interested in Mr. INcE ANDERTON’S 
letters on this subject, and I think his sug- 
gestion (clxiv. 281) that Gent may have 
meant John Moon when writing Robert, a 
likely explanation of the absence “of any fur- 
ther evidence of Robert’s existence. I am 
surprised that no one in Preston has con- 
sidered it worth while verifying this from 
the Preston Marriage Registers, as sugges- 
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ted by Mr. ANDERTON, since the search 
limited to a few years, 1740/2-1746. 
Wigap. A 3. 


ar INELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE (clxvi. 
260).—Part of the old Forest of Arden, 
and situated two miles from Kenilworth, 
this parish is notable because of Lord Leigh’s 
seat, Stoneleigh Abbey and Park. The latter 
is famous for its venerable oaks and timber. 
The Abbey is a modern mansion, with re- 
mains of the original monastic building re- 
stored and incorporated. ‘lhe church is very 
old and partly Norman. A reference to the 
place will be found in my * Shakespeare Bib- 
liography,’ p. 10, where a book of 1594 is 
quoted, by O. B——, entitled ‘* Questions 
of profitable and pleasant concernings, talked 
of by two olde seniors under an oake 
in Kenelworth Parke... Printed by Richard 
Field,’’ 4to. lt dedicated to Robert 
Devereux, the ill-fated Karl of Essex. Field 
was a Stratfordian, and Shakespeare’s first 
printer. For ‘‘ Kenelworth ’’ one should 
read ‘‘ Stoneleigh.’’ This must be one of the 
earliest references to it in print. 
Wo. 

A\CON AND SHAKESPEARE (clxvi. 
146, 165, 183, 227, 263).—At the last re- 


is 


1S 


J AGGARD. 


ference, V. R. seeks to show that neither 
writer need necessarily have ‘‘ borrowed ”’ 
from the other (as Abbott suggests) on the 
ground of general familiarity with Aristo- 


telian philosophy. 


In this connection it is noteworthy that 
in one instance—-at least—both writers mis- 
quote Aristotle. Spedding points out that 
Bacon, in his “ Advancement of Learning,’ 


erroneously quotes Aristotle as saying “ that 
young men are no fit auditors of moral philo- 
whereas, in truth, it is political 
philosophy of which Aristotle is speaking. 
Spedding then notes a_ precisely similar 
error on the part of Shakespeare in ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’ (II. i.) ‘* Unlike young men 
whom Aristotle thought unfit to hear moral 
philosophy.’’ 

Both Bacon and Shakespeare may hav 
been familiar with Aristotle, but that such 
familiarity should actually lead to identity 
of error, surely, prima facie admissible 
evidence of some connection between them, 
which is the point I wish to establish. 

[t is true that, as noted by Spedding, Vir- 
gilio Malvezzi, in his ‘‘ Discorsi sopra Cor- 
nelio Tacito,’ makes the same mistake, but 
his book did not appear until 1622. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


soph Y. 


is, 
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The Library. 


| The Monthly Review First Series 1749-1789. 


By Benjamin Christie Nangle. (Oxford: 


the Clarendon Press. 15s. net). 

KARNING at the présent day becomes 

more and more appreciative of the import- 
ance of background and of the ordinary. Till 
we understand something of what was ordin 
awry in them, we do not understand a 
tury, a people; till we tinderstand to some 
we do not truly 
understand the great figures who, in their 
own right, claim our attention. To this 
study Professor Nangle makes a good contri- 
bution in the book before us. What the 
Sionthly Review stood for, its influence in 
the formation and education of a reading 
and writing public, the part it played in 
the evolution of a norm of literary criticism 
have perhaps received less than due recogni- 
tion. Grifhths’s use of the expert was not in 
his day matter of course, and the authority 
of the editor, at the head of an unknown 
stafi, wielding his collection of unsigned com- 


cen- 


petent reviews, was still in itself new and 
interesting. Here we are enabled to see 
exactly who were Grifliths’s collaborators, 


and in what proportion they were employed. 
A list of them occupies the first fifty pages 
so of the volume. ‘Their identification 
rests on Griffiths’s annotated file, now at the 
bodleian, which, on the whole, clear 
enough, though a few interpretations of his 
marks remain more or less conjectural, and 
or two have baffled the researcher. ‘To 
each name are appended dates of birth and 
death; evidence for identity; and a list of 
numbers which, by reference to the next sec- 
tion of this volume, show the complete series 
of reviews assigned to the name by Griffiths. 
Griffiths himself, especially in the early 
wrote a great number of reviews, in- 
deed the lists of numbers show that his out- 
put for the period we are dealing with was 
only second to that of William Kose. ‘The 
‘Index to Main Articles’ shows that he 
dealt with a wide range of subjects. Among 
well-known he tackled Boswell’s 
‘Account of Corsica’; good part of editions 
of Swift’s Works and Letters; Fielding’s 
‘Inquiry into the Causes of the late Increase 
of Robbers’; the Letters of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague; Sir William Jones’s ‘ His- 


or 


1S 


one 


Vears, 


books, 


| tory of the Life of Nader Shah,’ and the 


Letters of Ninon de 1’Enclos. Rose, co 
founder of the Review and Griffiths’s brother- 
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in-law, may well be seen by the range of sub- e 
jects he undertook to have been the main gen- 
eral upholder of the enterprise so far as writ- 
ing goes. Next to the two came Bewley, a 
Norfolk surgeon who was a close besa of 
science, especially anatomy, chemistry and 
electricity, and Langhorne, whose career on 
the staff of the Monthly was somewhat 
chequered. Kirkpatrick, a medical man; 
Hirons, a dissenting minister of consider- 
able literary ability; William Enfield, and 
Samuel Badcock, also a cleric, at first dis- 
senting and afterwards reconciled to the 
Established Church, were others whose work 
was hardly less voluminous. Among familiar 
eighteenth-century figures are Dr. Charles 
Burney, who naturally wrote chiefly about 
music; his son, the classical scholar, whose 
contributions were more numerous than his 
father’s; Richard Owen Cambridge, who 
wrote one review on ‘ Don Quixote’ and one 
on a translation of the Memoirs of Eradut 
Khan; Theophilus Cibber, concerned mostly 
with the drama; George Coleman; and 
Francis Grose. Smollett contributed three 
reviews ; and Professor Nangle shows reason 
for rejecting the story of Smollett’s resent- 
ment against the Monthly. Garrick reviewed 
works by Mrs. Frances Brooke, Henry 
Brooke and George Colman (the elder), and 
‘The Wreath of Fashion.’ There remains 
Goldsmith, whose connection with it is per- 
haps the fact about the Monthly Review 
most generally known. Professor Nangle 
gives us for the first time the complete list of 
Goldsmith’s articles in the review. They 
number twenty-eight in all, some of them, 
hitherto omitted in accounts of him, having 
been contributed to the Monthly Catalogues 
in which short reviews of less important pub- 
lications were printed. On his treatment of 
Goldsmith, as set out by Forster, Griffiths 
has been branded for posterity as a very un- 
amiable character. Our author, in his Pre- 
face, has a good deal to say in his vindica- 
tion, starting out with showing how fully 
Forster, with his ‘‘ bit of emotional plead- 
ing,’’ is responsible for the bad impression 
which goes clean contrary to the opinions of 
Johnson, Boswell and contemporaries in gen- 
eral, as well as to what is known of the 
definite and firmly-held principles by which 
Griffiths conducted the Monthly Review. 
Professor Nangle writes briefly, but weight- 
ily and with support for his statements, both 
on Goldsmith and on the attacks of Smollett. 
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and his few pages of Pekan should be noted’ 
and considered by students of eighteenth.| 
century literature. An accurate and just] 
view of Griffiths is of real importance for’ 
getting an accurate view of the literary de’ 
velopment of his day. 


Proposal for the Establishment of 
Research Fund for English Literature, 
W E are glad to draw our readers’ attention 7 

to the following letter received from the 
Knglish Association : 
4, Buckingham Gate, 
London, 8.W.1. 
Sir, 
For a long time the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation have known that English Literature 
specialists are at a great disadv antage as com. 
pared with their scientific and historical col? 
leagues in regard to the undertaking and pub.’ 
lication of Research work, 

This is due in the first place to the necessary | 
bulk of their material, and secondly to the 
absence, in this country, of a sufficient num- 
ber of specialist journals in which to publish? 
short articles. 

Many — of this disadvantage have been 
given by the Professors of the English Depart. q 
ments in our Universities. Though University 
Presses and some other Publishers generously } 
risk loss in many instances, the difficulties in 
the way of publication are very real and are 
increasing. ; 

In an endeavour to meet this need it is pro. | 
posed to establish a Research Fund which will 
be administered by an Awarding Committee ” 
of undeniable authority and impartiality. To’ 
this Fund the Association have, by definite 
resolution, decided to contribute, and invite} 
donations and/or annual subscriptions which” 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the’ 
Association, or the Secretary (A. V. Houghton)” 
at 4, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 

Yours truly, 

Binyon, President. 
Chairman of Committee. 
Hon. Treasurer. 


LAURENCE 
W. H. Hapow, 


J. E. Tarsor, 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 75, col. 2, line 1, for “ Toole” 
Tooke, and 
ibid., line 21, instead of “‘ For Dr. 


For Mr... . 


read : 


” read 


Norices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
setae. nor to give advice on the value of} 
old books or prints 

AppROveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of: 

| charge. Contributors are requested always 7 
give their names and addresses, for the infors 
| mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for) 
‘ publication. ; 


London, W.C.2, The 


Wycombe, in 


and printed in Great Britain by 


the County of Bucks. 
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